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ABSTRACT 



Interviews with 1,826 adults in Scotland sought to 
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to education and training, almost half to courses lasting 6 or more 
months; (2) almost three-quarters of managerial/professional persons 
had participated, but 77% of semi/unsKilled workers had not; (3) 
reasons for nonparticipation included lack of interest/time, family 
responsibilities, and lack of DOb relevance; (4) job relatedness, 
improved qualifications, and personal satisfaction were reasons for 
participation; and (5) lack of interest in participation may stem 
from negative school experiences. Conclusions and recommendations 
included the following: (1) more efforts to encourage participation 
of semi/unskilled workers and adults under 35 are needed; (2) the 
utility and benefits of education and training and their distinction 
from prior school experiences should be stressed; (3) additional 
services such as day care should be provided; (4) distance learning 
opportunities and the diversity of adult education courses should be 
advertised; and (5) a wide variety of part-time and evening courses 
should be offered. (The survey questionnaire, weighted and unweighted 
sample profile, and 24 references are included.) (YLB) 
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PREFACE 



In 1982, the Advisory Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education (AC ACE), published a useful and important rep>ort on' 
adults' educational experience and needs. The study, however, 
concerned only England and Wales. There was no similar study in 
Scotland. Whether ihe findings of the ACACE study could be 
applied to Scotland was an open question given the different 
educational system and traditions in Scotland. While the study 
reported here is not a precise replica of the ACACE research, it 
had broadly similar aims. These were to discover the extent of 
adult participation in education and training and the factors 
affecting such participation. This report, however, is only one 
aspect of a larger project designed to address these aims in a 
variety of ways. The project includes case-studies and smaller 
surveys of specific groups as well as the survey of a sample of the 
general adult population which is the focus of this report. As a 
whole it comprises a three year study and was commissioned by 
the Scottish Education Department (SED) in 1986. 

The report has five chapters. Chapter 1 concerns the 
background to the research, containing information about the 
research questions, the sample and, crucially, what we meant by 
adult participation in education and training. Chapter 2 
concentrates on the extent of participation in education and 
training and on what we have called fundamental fictors affecting 
that participation. Chapter 3 reports subsidiary factors affecting 
participation and draws particular attention to the lack of 
knowledge of the opportunities available to adults. Chapter 4 
looks at future demand, stressing how difficult this is to estimate. 
It identifies a group of adults, whom we have called potential 
returners, who are of particular interest. At the end of each of 
these chapters, we identify the policy implications of our findings. 
An overview of these policy implications is presented in Chapter 5 
where attention is drawn to the Cinderella status of adult 
education and training until the recent past. 

Many people have contributed to this report. We wish to 
acknowledge in particular the help of Chris Eynon of System 3 
who carried out the survey for us. His unfailing courtesy, patience 
and constructive criticism were very much appreciated. Similarly, 
Professor C V Brown, Stirling University, made helpful comments 
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on the wording and layout of questions, asking us very pertinent 
questions about analysis. We also wish to acknowledge the support 
and advice of our Advisory Conunittee who commented on 
successive drafts of the questionnaire. SED permitted the 
questionnaire to be wider ranging than originally envisaged by 
making additional funds available. Finally, of course, we wish to 
thank all the people who participated in the survey. Janette Finlay 
typed successive drafts of this report quickly and accurately and we 
appreciate her expert help. Errors of commission or of omission 
rest with the authors. The views expressed here are not necessarilj' 
those either of the Scottish Education Department or of the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education. 



Pamela Munn 
Carolyn MacDonald 
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CHAPTER 1 



BACKGROUND 

Aims of the research 

In 1986, the Scottish Education Department (SED), com- 
missioned research on ^Opportunities for Mature Students'. The 
decision to commission research grew out of a number of labour 
market concerns. Two of these concerns provide the background 
to the research reported here. These are: 

- Scotland needed a flexible and adaptable workforce to 
generate and sustain economic growth 

- Recurrent education and training were a means to that end. 

In Scotland, little was known about the general population's 
participation in, or attitudes to, returning to education and 
training. Despite the 12,000 items listed in the research bibli- 
ography computer bank held by the National Institute for the 
Continuing Education of Adults, the only recent survey of the 
general adult population was that undertaken by ACACE in 1982. 
This survey did not include Scotland. Our own perusal of recent 
work on adult education and training suggested that much of the 
literature concerned particular groups of adults undertaking 
particular courses of study. General surveys of adults' attitudes to 
returning to education and training were thin on the ground. 
These particularistic studies were important to us in designing our 
own survey, however. The work of Horobin, Branscombe and 
Evetts (1987), Jones and Williams (1979), Houle (1979), and 
Squires (1981), for instance, as well as the ACACE study, have 
made our own work possible by identifying the areas in which our 
own survey should concentrate. 

Given the labour market concerns mentioned above and the 
lack of previous large scale survey work in Scotland on adult 
education and training, our research had three main aims. These 
were: 

i. to map the extent of participation in adult education and 
training in Scotland 

ii. to explore the factors affecting participation identified by 
previous research 

iii. to estimate the future demand for education and training. 
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Adult Participanon in Education and Training 

Before we could proceed with the research, however, we had to be 
clear about what we meant by adult participation in education and 
training. 

Who counts as an adult returner? 

One of the characteristics of the particularistic studies mentioned 
above, is that researchers did not have to struggle with questions 
of definitions. In most cases, mature students were taken to be 
those who met the criteria of ^maturity' specified by the institution 
or course being studied. In Scotland there is considerable variety 
amongst institutions in ages which define a mature student. The 
SED, on the other hand, defines a mature student as someone 
aged 25 or over for grant purposes. The ACACE (1982) study 
counted all people aged 17-75 as adults. 

We believed it was important to specify a minimum age. More 
importantly, though, we wanted to include the idea of returning to 
education and training. This was essential if we wished to make 
claims about the extent and nature of 'mature student* participa- 
tion. Thus we wished to differentiate between those who con- 
tinued their education from school to college or university wiihout 
a break, and those who had had a break. Indeed the term adult 
returner more adequately captures the eventual focus of the 
research than the term 'mature student*. 'Mature student* is a term 
that typically conjures up a person in full time higher education 
and our focus was wider than this. Our explanation of what 
counted as education and training is given below. For the moment, 
however, our interest is in who counts as an adult returner. 

For us, an adult returner was someone aged 20 or over, who had 
had a break of at least two years from their initial full-time 
education. Inevitably the selection of a minimum age and of the 
length of the bieak from initial full-time education were somewhat 
arbitrary. 

We chose 20 as the minimum age for two main reasons. Our 
starting point was that the statutory end of compulsory schooling 
was 16. There is now, however, substantial provision of full-time 
education and training for 16-18 year olds. The two year Youth 
Training Scheme as well as the more traditional further and higher 
education provision mop up high proportions of this age group. 
Latest figures show (SED, 1986), that over 50% of 16 year olds are 
in what we would call initial full-time education. Indeed 16-18 
year olds are already the focus of a good deal of research, for 
instance, through the Scottish School Leavers' Survey, and we had 
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no wish to duplicate research being done elsewhere. Our second 
reason for choosing 20 as the minimum age was that it conformed 
to a common sense view of returner: someone who has resumed 
education and training after some years' experience as an adult. 
The age of 20 piovides for a two year gap between reaching 
adulthood ~ 18 is the age of majority - and any subsequent return 
to education and training. 

We had two main reasons, too, for specifying a two year break 
from initial full-time education. Firstly, many educational institu- 
tions operate deferred entry schemes, whereby school leavers can 
take a one year break between school and entry to college or 
university. We felt that students who had taken this option should 
not be regarded as returners. Secondly, we suspected that after a 
two year break from initial full-time education, adults became 
further removed from both habits of study and familiar sources of 
information and guidance about educational opportunities and the 
rules and regulations governing admissions procedures. 

We are aware that our definition may exclude some participants 
in adult education. For instance, someone who is doing postgradu- 
ate work as part of their initial full-time education and who is also 
taking an evening class in an unrelated subject is participating in 
adult education but would not be mcluded in our target popula- 
tion. Similarly, the substantial minority of youngsters under the 
age of 20 who had not been involved in any continuous provision 
after leaving school would also be excluded from our target 
population. 

What counts as education end training? 

We believed it was misguided to try to differentiate between 
educational courses on the one hand and vocational courses on the 
other. Previous work had shown that the motivation of individuals 
undertaking the same course might be very different and indeed 
that an individual's purpose in doing a course could change and 
develop while on a particular course (Norris, 1985). What was 
important was whether the individuals concerned perceived their 
return to education and training as 'vocationar and/or as 'educa- 
tional*. These terms were translated into categories such as 'job 
related* and 'personal interest* when we asked about the purpose 
of returning. 

In order to obtain a picture of the broad range of courses 
attended by adult returners, we adopted a wide definition of an 
education or training course. This was: 

any course or systematic programme of learning which lasts for 
a total of 7 hours or more, within a three month period. 

m 3 
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Again, the specified length of courses was somewhat arbitrary. 
Given the origins of the research in labour market concerns, 
however, we were anxious not to exclude short courses, which had 
been shown to be preferred by employers (Cosgrove, 1984). Thus 
our operational definition of education and training encompassed 
a wide range of courses. Full-time, part-time, advanced, non- 
advanced, open ^nd distance learning, work-based training, access 
and study skills and certificat3J and non-certificated courses were 
all included. 

It will be seen from our interview schedule. Appendix A, that 
our conceptualisations of both an adult returner and of education 
and training were difficult to translate into clear, unambiguous 
questions. Our pilot work convinced us, however, that the 
questions appeared more difficult on paper than in face to face 
interview. Our random data checks subsequently confirmed this. 

To help us to decide more precisely on the areas to be covered in 
the survey we elaborated our research aims into a series of 
research questions. These are given below. 

The research questions 

The overall aims of the study were to obtain a picture of the 
extent of adult participation in education and training, of the 
factors affecting participation and of the likely future demand. 
These aims were formulated into the following research questions: 

First, on the extent of participation: 

- How many adults have and have not returned to education and 
training? 

- Can returners and non-returners be differentiated in terms of 
age, sex. class and previous educat onal experience? 

Beyond these general research questions on the extent of 
participation, there were five others directed specifically at those 
who had returned: 

- For what purposes did they return? 

- What mode of attendance was used? 

- How long do returners return for? 
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— How is returning financed? 



- Does returning result in qualifications? 
Secondly, on factors affecting participation: 

- What are the factors affecting adults* participation or lack of 
participation in education and training? In particular do they 
know about the education and training opportunities available 
to them? 

Potential factors were identified from previous research and this 
generated one list for returners and another list for non-returners. 

Thirdly, on future demand: 

- What kinds of courses would adults be attracted towards in the 
future? In particular are preferences for subject content, mode 
of attendance and certification expressed? 

- For what purposes would adults like to return? 

These broad research questions were translated largely into closed 
interview questions with categories of response being drawn from 
the literature The questionnaire itself is included as Appendix A. 

The iiaervie\v schedule was designed and piloted by us. It was 
administers ' by Syste n Three Scotland, however, as part of their 
monthly Omnibus Survey in February and March 1987, giving a 
totai sample of roughly 1,000. Sample details are given below. 
System Three also cciiried out an initial routine technical analysis 
of the data froip the survey. This analysis has been refined and 
interpreted by us. 

The sample 

As already :;tated. the fieldwork was undertaken by System 
'^liree Scotland who collected the data during their monthly 
Omnibus Survey, the Scottish Opinion Survey. Our questions, 
which v.e had piloted among a small sample in December 1986 and 
January 1987, were added to this survey and appeared as the 
second section, following a short series of questions on voting 
intentions. 

The sample for the Scor.sh Opinion Survey covers up to 40 
constituencies throughout mainland Scotland, with sampling points 
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geographical location (north, east and west) and party of MP. 
Within each sampling point, interviewers are given a random route 
to select households (a random starting point and fixed sampling 
interval) and quotas of working and non-working men and women 
to ensure a representative age, class and sex spread. (Class is 
determined by head of household's occupation.) All interviewing 
is carried out in the respondent's own home and only one 
interview per household is done. Naturally, System Three have a 
pool of trained interviewers who carry out the fieldwork. It is 
perhaps worth adding that we helped construct the interviewers' 
instructions for our part of the survey. 

Because we wanted a sample of more than a thousand adults, 
data was collected over a period of 2 months - February and 
March 1987. A total of 1,896 adults aged 20 years or over were 
interviewed in the course of the two stages, details of which are 
shown below: 

Fieldwork dates Number of sampling points Sample achieved 
19-24 February 38 935 

26-31 March 39 961 

To ensure that the sample was representative of the adult 
population in terms of age. sex and class, it was weighted to match 
JICNARS population estimates from the National Readership 
Survey of January-December 1983. As a result of the weighting 
techniques employed, the effective sample size was reduced 
marginally from 1,8% to 1,881. Sample profiles, both unweighted 
duu weighted, are shown in Appendices B and C. 

A small proportion of the sample (just under 3%) did not meet 
our criteria for inclusion in the possible returner population, either 
because they had not completed their initial full-time education or 
had not had a two year gap since doing so. This was particularly 
the case for 20-24 age group. In all, 18% of those interviewed in 
this age group were eliminated from our sample on these grounds. 
It is important to bear this in mind when we discuss our findings 
about the extent of participation in education and training of 
particular age groups. This meant that out effective sample size 
(weighted) was reduced to 1,826. 

Claims of the research 

Our sampling procedure allows us to make generalisations about 
the general adult population in Scotland in terms of answers to our 
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research questions. Where numbers make generalisation suspect, 
as for instance in the purposes allocated to studying specific 
courses, we have drawn attention to this. Similarly, where we feel 
the data are unreliable bec^iuse of the question(s) asked, we have 
indicated this, Tiv.s applies most clearly to the data regarding 
future inten^^ons, where respondents may give what they feel is a 
socially acceptable answer rather than their 'rear intention. We 
have tried to produce 'harder' figures on future demand by 
referring to potential returners in Chapter 4. These are adults who 
have made enquiries about courses in the past but who have not 
yet returned to education and training. 

The research is essentially descriptive, testing out hypHJtheses 
about factors affecting return which other researchers have 
identified. In that sense, much of what is reported here is 
unsurprising, in that it confirms many of the things we suspected 
about returners, potential returners and non-returners It does 

I represent, however, the first large-scale attempt to collect Scottish 

data on these matters. The data have been extremely useful in 
refining hypotheses for other aspects of our work. 

I The main distinctively Scottish feature of the data is the smaller 

; future demand for education and training than in England and 

Wales (ACACE, 1982). This is discussed in more detail in Chapter 
4. Our data also suggest a dominant perception of adult education 
and training as evening classes done at further education colleges. 
We should draw attention to the fact that in this context *ve may 
have under-represented the extent of 'in-company' training. 

^ Although our interview schedule did mention *place of work' as a 

provider of education and training, we had no specific question on 
in-company training. We are following this up in a complementary 
study of those who have returned to education and training and we 
will report on it in due course. 



The report of our findings broadly follows the three main aims 
of the research we gave at the beginning of this chapter. Chapter 2 
reports the extent of participation in education and training and 
highlights what we have called fundamental factors affecting 
participation. It is to this we now turn. 
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CHAPTER 2 



FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS AFFECTING ADULT 
PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Introduction 

What makes adults return to education and training? This was 
the key question for a research project derived from labour policy 
concerns. Starting from a premise that Scotland needs a flexible 
and adaptable workforce, the assumption was that education and 
training were a means to this end. If research could uncover the 
factors affecting adult participation in education and training, then 
it could inform policy in this area. The ultimate policy aim would 
be to increase participation rates in education and training, thus 
supplying Britain with the flexible workforce it needed. 

There are clearly many factors potentially affecting return to 
education and training. For those in work, a major factor might be 
the attitudes of employers. More generally, attitudes of providers 
are also important. We should make it clear that the research 
reported here concerns the views of the general population. Views 
of employers and of providers cf education and training are being 
collected and we will report on these in due course. 

As we indicated in Chapter 1, remarkably little is known about 
attitudes in Scotland towards returning »o education and training. 
Our survey drew on a broadiy comparable study done in Engiand 
and Wales (ACACE 1982), and on a range of smaller studies in 
various parts of the UK. We were thus essentially exploring 
whether the factors identified in these previous studies were 
important in Scotland too. 

We ieport our data in this chapter under three main headings. 
First, we consider the extent of adult participation i.n education 
and training in Scotland. Secondly, we identify the dominant 
factors affecting participation. Lastly, we look at the policy 
implications of the data. 

The extent of adult participation in education and training 
in Scotland 

In order to count as an adult returner to education and training 
our respondents had to meet three criteria: 
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- they had to be aged 20 or over 

- they had to have at least a 2 year break from initial full-time 
education (this included college or university if they had 
attended within 2 years of leaving school) 

- their return to education and training had to last for at least 
seven hours within a three month period. 

A fuller explanation of our definition of adult returner and of 
education and training is given in Chapter 1. 

The extent of adult participation in education and training is 
shown in Table 2.1. 





Table 2.1: Extent of Adult Participation 






Total 


Adult 


Adult 




Sample 


Non-Returners 


Returners 




N = 1826 


N - 1061 


N = 765 




% 


% 


% 


Men 


46 


44 


50 


Women 


54 


56 


50 



The overall extent of participation was 42% (a total of 765 
returners), made up of equal proportions of men and women. 

At first sight this looks broadly encouraging. A figure of 42% 
reveals that a sizeable proportion of adults in Scotland has been 
motivated at some time or other to return to education and 
training. It could be argued, however, that our definition of 
education and training was so broad that we are presenting an 
over-optimistic picture of the extent of participation. In other 
words, we were capturing a large number of adults who had 
returned only for seven hours. This was not the case: Table 2.2 
shows that 47% of returners participated in courses lasting six 
months or more. 
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Table 2.2: Length of nutkipalion in Courses 






Total 


Men 


WoiTitin 




N=765 


N=382 


N=383 




% 


% 


% 


Less than 4 weeks 


17 


26 


8 


4-10 weeks 


15 


14 


16 


11 weeks-under 6 months 


19 


13 


25 


6 months~l year 


24 


16 


31 


More than a year 


23 


29 


17 


Don't know 


1 


1 


2 



There are some striking differences between men and women 
here. Broadly speaking, men seem to attend cither very short 
courses or courses lasting more than a year. Women's attendance 
at short courses is very sparse. They attend courses in the 1 1 weeks 
- 1 year bands at about twice the rate of men. Such differences 
may not be the result of personal preferences, but rather due to 
the differing circumstances in which men and women find 
themselves. Our data on the purposes for which returners return 
to education and training show that vocational purposes are 
dominant for men, with employers sponsoring return. Women 
were more likely to be in part-time employment and so less likely 
to have their return to education and training sponsored by 
employers (EOC, 1987; TUC, 1987; UNESCO, 1987). Even 
women in full-time employment are less likely to be given paid 
educational leave (Bryant and Titmus, 1981). Our data also reveal 
that more women than men return for personal interest, and this 
too could help to explain the differential participation rates. Table 
2.2 is, therefore, not so surprising. 

To return to the extent of participation, the data so far present 
us with quite an encouraging picture. Over 40% of adults have 
returned to education and training and almost half of that 40% 
returned to courses lasting six months or more. It is when we 
compare the social class of returners and non-returners that the 
picture begins to look less encouraging. Table 2.3 shows the extent 
of return in social class terms using the IPA (Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising) social class definitions. Under this 
categorisation, AB denote higher or intermediate professional, 
managerial or administrative occupations, CI denotes supervisory 
^ or clerical and junior managerial^ administrative or professional 
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occupations, C2 covers skiiied manual workers and DE represents 
semi- or unskilled manual workers and the long-term unemployed. 



Table 2.3: Returners and Non-Returners by Social Class 





ALL 


AB 


CI 


C2 


DE 


N= 


1826 


272 


365 


532 


657 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Returners 


42 


74 


56 


39 


23 


Non-Returners 


58 


26 


44 


61 


77 



The social class differences are immediately apparent. Almost 
three quarters of ABs have returned to education and training. 
More than three quarters of DEs have not. This finding is in line 
with many other studies e.g. ACACE (1982), Mcintosh ( 1976) and 
NIAE (1970). Horobin (1987) points out that the social class 
composition of Scotland is different from that of England and 
Wales, with Scotland having a larger proportion of its population 
in social classes DE. Our data are therefore not strictly compar- 
able with the England and Wales studies. Whatever the technicali- 
ties of direct comparison, no one concerned with adult participa- 
tion in education and training can be happy that over three 
quarters of those in social class DE have not returned to education 
and training. 

So far, we have examined the extent of adult participation in 
education and training. We have stressed the fairly high participa- 
lion raie of 42% bui have drawn aiieniion lo ihe uincriiig raics of 
participation amongst social classes. In particular we have high- 
lighted the lack of participation by over 75% of the DE group. We 
now turn to the factors affecting partcipation. 

Factors affecting participation 

We recognised from the outset that it is extremely difficult to 
explain why one is not interested in something. We therefore 
approached the question of factors in three main ways. First, we 
presented returners and non-returners with a list of possible 
reasons for their return or non-return and asked them to choose 
reasons which applied to them. Questions 14, 15, 17 and 18 on the 
schedule in Appendix A deal with this. Secondly, we asked 
returners about the purposes of their return. (Question 13 on the 
^ schedule.) Lastly, we collected data on the educational experience 
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of all our Sainpic. This mrgciy consisted of cjucstions dboui 
educational qualifications and about the age when initial full-time 
education was completed. (Questions 4, 5 and 28 on the schedule.) 
All these questions were derived from previous research 
mentioned in Chapter 1. We hope that our case-study work with 
retumers and with non-returners will enrich the data we report 
here. 

Table 2.4 gives the reasons cited by non-returners as the most 
important for their lack of participation in education and training. 



Table 2.4: Most Important Reasons for Non-Participation 





Total 


Men 


Women 




N=1061 


N=464 


N=597 




% 


% 


% 


Not really interested 


28 


29 


27 


Haven't got the time 


16 


17 


16 


Have to look after 








childrtn/dependents 


13 


1 


22 


Wouldn't help in a job 


8 


12 


5 



Note: Five most important reasons only cited. Totals do not 
add up to 100. 




ihis makes depressing reading for those committed to 
encouraging adult participation in education and training. The 
table indicates only one tangible way in which one group, women, 
might be encouraged to return. This is to provide creche or similar 
facilities for the 22% of women who cited having to look after 
children or other dependents as the most important reason for lack 
of participation. The predominant reasons, however, lack of 
interest and lack of time, suggest the need for a fundamental 
change in the perception of education and training. It is interesting 
that lack of use in a job should emerge amongst the four most 
frequently cited reasons for non-participation. Taken as a whole, 
the data here suggest a view of adult education and training as 
intrinsically uninteresting, not worth giving time to, and of little 
practical use or value. This view is in stark contrast to that held by 
retumers 
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TaMc 2.5: Most ImporUmt Reasons for Partici|Mitioii 

Total Men Women 
N=765 N=382 N=383 



Thought it would help in my job 
Subject interested me 
Thought it would be useful to me 
Wanted to improve my qualifications 
Employer suggested it 

Note: Five most important reasons only cited. Totals do not 
add up to 100. 



% 


% 


% 


19 


24 


14 


17 


12 


23 


15 


14 


17 


10 


12 


9 


9 


14 


4 



The dominant reasons here art *ne usefulness of, and interest 
in, education and training. Usefulness in terms ot jobs is seen even 
more strikingly when we !ook at the purposes of return identified 
by returners. 



Table 2.6: Purposes of Return 






Total 


Men Women 




N=765 N=382 N=383 




% 


% % 


The job you were doing then 


41 


60 23 


A job you hoped to get 


17 


19 15 


Increasing your qualifications 


19 


20 17 


Personal interests/hobbies 


41 


22 61 


Unwaged work (housewife/voluntary) 


1 


1 


Other 


1 


1 1 


Don't know 






Note: Respondents were able to give more than one answer 


and so the column totals exceed 100% . 

1 
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Job-relatedness dominales the purposes of return, especially if 
one believes that qualifications are usually gained for their 
exchange value in the labour market as well as for personal 
satisfaction. There is some difference in the purpose of return in 
class terms. DEs are more likely to cite personal interests and less 
likely to cite vocational purposes than other groups. It is difficult 
to know whether this is an important difference. We have no data, 
as yet, on the working status of the different class groups at the 
time of their first return to education and training, and it is likely 
that purpose of return is associated with working status. We hope 
to have more to say about this in a future publication, concerned 
with returners' experiences of education and training. 

It is also abundantly clear, however, that returning to education 
and training can be leisure related: 41% of respondents cited 
personal interest or hobby as a purpose of returning. Looking at 
the data as a whole, we can see that adults return to education and 
training for a variety of purposes. As we will see in Chapter 4, 
however, some groups return for specific purposes. It is evident 
from Table 2.6, for instance, that women are more likely than men 
to return for personal interests or hobbies. For the moment, 
however, our concern is with the striking contrast in the 
perceptions of education and training held by returners on the one 
hand and non-returners on the other. Why is the returners' view of 
education and training as useful, interesting and enjoyable, not 
shared by non-returners? 

As we have already indicated, we hope our case-studies of 
returners and of non-returners will provide us with fuller answers 
to this question. What we can do at the moment is offer 
speculative answers based on the data we already have. It seemed 
plausible to us that if one had already experienced education and/ 
or traming as interesting, enjoyable and useful, then one was more 
likely to return to it. If, on the other hand, one had experienced 
education and/or training as boring, unenjoyable and useless, one 
would need a pretty big incentive to return. 

Table 2.7 compares the educational qualifications of returners 
and non-returners. (We coded the highest level of qualifications 
only.) These are only one indicator, of course, of previous 
educational experience. For our purposes, intermediate' was 
defined as professional institute part examinations and ^advanced' 
as teacher training certificate, HNC/HND, degrees and above 
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Table 2.7: Educatkmal Qualiflcatioiis of Returmrs 
and Non-Reliirnm 

Total Sample Non-Returners Returners 





1~ — ' 1 o^u 


1^ 1 UD 1 






% 


% 


% 


None 


43 


57 


22 


Less than S 'O' grades 


20 


17 


24 


S or more 'O* grades 


7 


5 


11 


Apprenticeship 


9 


7 


10 


Intermediate 


2 


1 


3 


Highers/'A' levels 


6 


4 


10 


A(^anced 


9 


4 


15 


Other/Don't know 


5 


6 


5 



Non^retumers were less well qualified than returners in all 
categories of qualifications (with the exception of Other/Don*t 
know). It is particularly noticeable that 57% of non-retumers had 
no qualifications compared with 22% of returners. At the other 
end of the scale, 15% of returners had advanced level 
qualifications compared to 4% of non-retumers. In terms of 
educational achievement then, measured by formal qualifications, 
non*retumers were markedly less well placed than returners. 

A similar picture emerges when we look at the age at which 
ifiiiittl fuii-iiiiic cuui^aiiuii wd^ cuiiipictcu. 



Table 2.8: Age of Completion of Initial FuII-Time Education 




Total Sample 


Non-Returners 


Returners 




N=1826 


N=1061 


N=765 




% 


% 


% 


15 or under 


53 


59 


44 


16 


21 


21 


20 


17 


8 


6 


10 


18 


5 


4 


7 


19 or under 


13 


9 


18 


Don't know 


1 


1 


1 
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Non-retumers were more likely to have left school when they 
were aged 15 or younger and less likely to have completed their 
initial full-time education at age 19 or over. In addition, only 15% 
of non-returners compared with 29% of returners had taken a full- 
time course (one lasting nine months or more) within two years of 
leaving school. 

The data on previous educational experience which we have, 
lend some weight to the hypothesis that returners tend to have had 
a more positive experience of initial full-time education than non- 
retumers. We are not suggesting that this is the only, or even the 
main, reason for non-returners' lack of interest in participating in 
education and training. We do think it is a factor which interacts 
with many others to produce a lack of interest. Clearly, nothing 
can be done to change the past educational experience of 
returners. What these data imply is that returning to education and 
training needs to be portrayed as different from initial full-time 
education to help convert non-returners into returners. 

Many of our sample will have memories of education as 
meaning selection at age 12, of segregation into different types of 
school or into different bands within the local town school and of 
the value placed on cognitive-intellectual skills. Furthermore, we 
should not overlook the fact that 44% of returners left school aged 
15 or below. We stress that we offer experience of initial full-time 
education as one factor behind the negative image of education 
and training held by the 58% of our sample who were non- 
retuf ners. We do not want to anticipate our case-study data m this 
area. We hone to collect fuller information aboiii the infl iipnrp of 
previous educational experience on returning. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The data we have presented so far indicate that there are 
marked social class differences in participation rates in education 
and training. We drew attention to the fact that 77% of those in 
classes DE had not participated as adults in education and 
training. We have further suggested that non-returners l.old a 
negative image of education and training as uninteresting, 
unenjoyable and useless in the labour market or in terms of 
personal fulfilment. We have speculated that non-returners' 
experience of initial full-time education has contributed to this 
negative image, which may well be reinforced by a work or social 
milieu in which education and training is not valued. 
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On the basis of these data, there are no easy solutions to the 
problem of massively increasing participation rates. As we will see 
in the next chapter, there are certainly things that could be done to 
improve participation rates marginally. Howe>er, we see these as 
essentially palliative measures. They might be important for 
particular groups who identify specific barriers to participation. 
However, they do not attack the fundamental problem of lack of 
interest in returning. We suggest that there may well be a 
hierarchy of factors affecting participation. There are some factors 
which are so fundamental, such as lack of interest, that other 
factors are not even considered. We are also mindful that 
employers and providers of adult education and training have an 
important part to play in encouraging return. 

Using our general population data as a basis for generating 
policy our key points are: 

# There is a widespread lack of interest in returning to education 
and training, 

# We speculate that this lack of interest stems in part from 
negative school experience. 

If the aim is to make an impact on groups who are massively 
under-represented in education and training at the moment, then 
the following messages need to get across: 

# Where education and training for adults is different from 
being at school this needs to be made clear. The ways in which 
It IS different need to be spelt out eg teaching approaches, 
assessment method;, the wide range of educational oppor- 
tunities that is now available. 

# Education and training are useful in the labour market. This 
has to be a credible claim. Given current unemployment 
levels, bland statements that education and training either lead 
to jobs or improve your chances of promotion are hardly 
likely to cut much ice. 

# Education and training can be intrinsically worthwhile in 
themselves. Over 40% of our returners mentioned personal 
interests or hobbies as a purpose of returning. 

# The variety of purposes for which people do return to 
education and training suggests a variety of provision, not 
only in terms of subject matter, but also in terms of availability 
eg day and evening classes, open learning, and block release. 
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So far we have concentrated on what we have called fuddament al 
factors affecting partidpation in education and training. Our 
respondents identified other factors which influenced their return 
or non-return, and we describe these factors in Chapter 3. Among 
these factors are issues concerning adults* lack of knowledge of the 
educational opportunities available to them. Chapter 3 considers 
this and other factors affecting return in more detail 





CHAPTER 3 



SUBSIDIARY FACTORS AFFECTING RETURN 
TO EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

ItUrodt4Ction 

In Chapter 2 wc identified what we have called fundamental 
factors affecting adult return to education and training. We 
highlighted the positive image of education and training held by 
returners. They saw education and training as useful and/or 
enjoyable and returned predominantly for these reasons. We 
pointed to the importance of social class and of previous 
educational experience in helping to formulate this positive image. 
Conversely, non-retumeis held a negative image of education and 
training. They saw it as boring and useless. Again, we speculated 
that social class and previous educational experience were 
important in forming this negative view. Our interview schedule, 
however, allowed respondents to identify a whole range of factors 
affecting their return or non-return to education and training. This 
chapter reports the data on what we have called subsidiary factors 
affecting return. 

These factors are subsidiary in two wav<^. First of all, they were 
identified by very -^mall percentages or our sample as affecting 
their return or non-return. Secondly, the clustering of responses 
around the factors concerning the usefulness and enjoyment of 
education and training led us to speculate that there was a 
hierarchy of factors affecting participation. Some factors were so 
overwhelming in affecting the decision to return or not that other 
factors were irrelevant and so were not mentioned by respondents 
For instance, if someone is not interested in returning to education 
and training, then other factors, such as the cost of courses, or the 
travelling involved, simply do not apply. Conversely, if someone is 
convinced of the value of returning in job terms, let us say, then 
potential barriers such as travelling and cost are surmounted m 
pursuit of career advancement- It could be, therefore, that some of 
the factors to which little importance has been attached by our 
sample are more important than at first sight. We hope to have 
more to say about the notion of a hierarchy of factors affecting 
return as a resuh of the case-studies which we will be carrying out 
in the later phases of our research. 

Also in this chapter we consider our data on knowledge of the 
Q educational and training opportunities available to adults. Our 
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reason for highlighting this particular factor is that much is made 
of it in the literature on adult education and training as a key factor 
affecting return. 

The wide range of subsidiary factors affecting return 

Table 3.1 shows all the subsidiary factors identified by non- 
retumers as preventing their return to education and training. Wc 
should make it clear that 'subsidiary factors* is our phrase < Table 
3.1 shows the reasons identified as most important for not 
returning by our sample . We see these as subsidiary because of the 



Table 3.i: Subsidiary Reasons for Non-Partici|Milion 



N=1061 

% 



Couldn't afford to 4 
Learn more from life than studying 4 
Studying wouldn*t help financially 2 
Tune at school put me off studying 2 
No suitable course in the area 2 
Didn*t know sort of classes would like to do 2 
Don*t have qualifications to apply 2 
No point/wouldn't help find a job 
Studying isn*t for people like me 
Courses aren*t useful to me 
Having a medical problem makes it difficult 
Too much travelling involved 
Didn*t know how to find out what classes 
there are 

Being physically disabled makes it difficult 
Did apply - wasn't offered a place 
Spouse didn't want me to 
Employer didn't want me to 
None of friends/family go to classes 0 

Studvinff would make me Hiq^caticfieH with 

& — — 

my life 0 
Other 8 
Don't know 4 



* numbers too small to quantify 
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small numbers identifying these reasons, compared to the larger 
numbers identifying lack of interest, iack of time and so on, which 
we see as fundamental factors affecting participation. We 
discussed these fundamental factors in Chapter 2. 

There are three main points worth highlighting in this table. 
First, the range of reasons identified as the most important for 
non-return is very wide. Small base numbers make it meaningless 
to highlight age, class and educational qualification differences in 
the reasons cited. However, it is worth drawing attention to the 
fact that although only 4% cite cost as the most important reason 
for non-participation, cost was identified as a barrier by 13% of 
DEs compared with around 6% of other social classes. Thus cost is 
a factor affecting the participation of DEs more than of other 
social classes. 

Secondly, lack of knowledge about, or access to, educational 
opportunities do not seem to be major factors affecting 
participation. This is interesting because it directly contradicts 
previous research and indeed our own data. As we shall see below, 
non-returners were not very well informed about the educational 
and training opportunities available locally. Nor did they know 
much about the range of providers of education and training, nor 
about distance or open learning. It may be that lack of knowledge 
was not given as a barrier to participation because non-returners 
assumed that they knew what was available and were not 
interested in it. Conversely, it may be a good example of the 
hierarchy of factors in operation. If you are not interested in 
returning, or your domestic commitments prevent you returning, 
then knowledge of the opportunities available is hardly likely to 
figure prominently as a factor affecting your return. 

Thirdly, it is interesting that such a small percentage of our 
sample explicitly cited the lack of use of education or unhappy 
previous educational experience as the most important reason 
preventing return. It may be that the fundamental factors such as 
*lack of interest* and iack of time* are more socially acceptable 
euphemisims for criticisms of previous educational experience. It 
may be, indeed, that our hypotheses about the influence of 
previous euucacionai cApcricncc is wrong. Gur case-siuuy work 
will illuminate this. 

Table 3.2 shows the subsidiary factors promoting return cited by 
returners. Again we should emphasise that these factors are sub- 
sidiary in our eyes. The fundamental factors encouraging return, 
which wc reported in Chapter 2 were the usefulness of, interest in 
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and enjoyment of education and training. We see these as 
fundamental because of various pieces of data from the survey. 
The data in Table 3.2 show other reasons given by returners as the 
most inqx>rtant for their return to education and training. 



Tabic 3.2; SuMdiary Rams for Putici|Mtion 

N=765 
% 


Thought it might help me find a job 


6 


Give me something to do 


4 


Interested in studjfing/courses 


4 


Thought it might help financially 


4 


Have friends/family who go to classes 


2 


Learn a lot from classes/study 


1 


Enjoyed time at school - wanted to do classes 


1 


There was a suitable course in the area 


* 


Felt I could afford it 


* 


Saw adver(/heard auout it/know someone 




who did it 




FamUy encouraged me 




Didn't involve too much travel 


0 


Other 


3 


Don't know 


1 


* numbers too small to quantify 





As with non-returners, there is a wide range of reasons cited by 
returners as the most important for their return. Again, small base 
numbers make it impossible to highlight age, class and educational 
qualification differences in the reasons given. However, women 
were more likely than men to cite 'having someone to go on the 
course with' and as 'giving them something to do' as the most 
important reason for going back to education and training. 

As with non-returners too, one is struck by the apparently 
minimal impact on the decision to return made by advertising or 
more generally by knowing what was available. It seems as if the 
initiative to return is not generated by straightforward advertising 
of opportunities. Our follow up work with returners suggests that 
the need or desire to return comes first, and then people set about 
finding out what is available. This is not to suggest that more and 
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different kinds of publicity is unnecessary. Indeed, better 
information about courses and classes is needed (see below). It 
suggests that better advertising of courses is not the magic answer 
to increasing participation in education and training. It is to our 
data on knowledge of opportunities for education and training that 
we now turn. 



Knowledge of educational and training opportunities 

As mentioned above, knowledge of the opportunities available 
for education and training has frequently been cited by researchers 
as a major factor affecting aduh participation in education and 
training. Our survey tried to assess adults' knowledge of such 
opportunities by asking three questions. First we asked a general 
question, 'Are there any classes, study or training opportunities 
for adults in your local area?\ This was followed by a specific 
question on open or distance learning, since this kind of 
opportunity is an important growth area. The question here was 
'Are there any classes, study or training opportunities open to 
adults which someone could do totally from home?'. And lastly we 
attempted to assess adults' general knowledge of opportunities by 
asking a question about providers of education and training: 'Who 
provides or promotes classes, study or training opportunities for 
adults?' 

Table 3.3 shows responses to the general question about local 
opportunities and differentiates these responses in terms of 



Table 3.3: Knowledge of Local Education and 
Training Opportunities 

Potential Non- Class 

All Returners Returners Returners AB CI C2 DE 

N=1826 765 89 972 272 365 532 657 

% % % % % % % % 



Yes 


66 


76 


65 


S8 


78 


68 


68 


S7 


No 


14 


10 


15 


16 


8 


12 


13 


18 


Don't 


















know 


21 


14 


20 


26 


14 


20 


20 


24 




returners, potential returners (those who had made enquiries 
about courses but had not actually returned) and non-returners. It 
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also shows class differences. 

It can be seen that returners and potential returners were more 
knowledgeable about the existence of local opportunities than 
non-returners. The class differences are also immediately 
apparent, with almost a quarter of DEs not knowing whether local 
opportunities existed compared to i4% of ABs. Lack of 
knowledge about local opportunities was more frequent among 
the 20-24 and 55+ age groups. The 20-24 age group, however, 
contained the largest proportion of potential returners (see 
Chapter 4 on future demand). This suggests that publicity targeted 
at this age group could have a positive effect. 

Overall, however, the important message from these data is the 
extent of ignorance about local opportunities for education and 
training. It is true that we have no means of knowing how 
our respondents were interpreting Mocally'. Some may have 
interpreted this as meaning within a few streets of their home, 
whereas others may have answered in relation to the town or city 
in which they lived. Nevertheless, the fact that over 20% of our 
sample did not know whether local opportunities existed is 
worrying. Of course, awareness of the existence of local 
opportunities might be related to whether opportunities actually 
did exist. One might expect people to be better informed about 
education and training if a number of opportunities were available 
in their area. Unfortunately, we have no way of mapping existing 
provision against the data on knowledge of local opportunities. 
Provision tends to be concentrated on large population centres, as 
one would expect. The geographic distribution of our sample is in 
terms of three large areas. East, Wc»st and North. There was no 
significant difference in the percentages of *Don't knows' amongst 
these three Regions. The figures are 19, 20 and 22 per cent, 
respectively. Ideally, a decision on whether or not to return to 
education and training should be based on sound information of 
the options available. It is clear that sizeable proportions of non- 
returners, particularly in DE social class, are unaware of the 
opportunities available to them. 

Thp PYt^nt nf lonnranop rknr%r«w««nt»tAr to r^**^^ ^^-^ 
■ «r»i«ri'i vi sgii'w'idKvc K^ppv^i kMiiitivd ,o v*w«i m^^ic mciik 

when we come to look at open and distance learning 
opportunities. Table 3.4 reveals this. 
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Tabk 3.4: Awareness of Distance Learning Opportunities 











Non- 




Qass 






All 


KCiunicrs 


ivciunivis 


i\c luriici 3 


AB 


CI 


C2 


DE 




1826 


765 


89 


972 


272 


365 


532 


657 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


25 


34 


25 


19 


43 


30 


26 


15 


No 


26 


23 


27 


27 


17 


23 


26 


30 


Don^t 


















Know 


49 


43 


48 


54 


40 


46 


47 


56 



There are some differences between classes and between 
returners, potential returners and non-returners. However, these 
pale into insignificance compared to the high level of ignorance 
across all groups about the existence of open or distance learning. 
Almost half our sample did not know whether such provision 
existed and alarmingly high percentages were adamant that no 
such courses existed. Taken together, these figures show that 75% 
of our total sample were ignorant about distance or open learning 
opportimities. This suggests a clear need for providers of distance 
and open learning to improve their publicity. 

Knowledge about providers of education and training was more 
encouraging. The majority of respondents were able to identify at 
least one provider. Here again, however, there was quite a bit of 
ignorance with a quarter of the sample unable to name any 
provider. Table 3.S gives details of the providers identified. We 
counted both specific institutions such as further education 
colleges, and more general providers such as local authorities, as 
indicating knowledge of providers. 

The education and training opportunities provided by the local 
authorities and the further education colleges were the most 
frequently mentioned. It seems likely that awareness of these 
providers is highest both because these sectors have traditionally 
been seen as catering fur adulu arid because ihcy icfiu to advci tisc 
prominently in the local press. Sometimes, indeed, they produce 
special pull-out supplements distributed with free newspapers, and 
these supplements allow potential clients to browse through the 
kinds of opportunities that are available. 
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TaUe 3.5: KnowMfe About Pkvvklen of EducatkMi and Training 



Local Authority 

FECbileges 

Schoob 

Community Educn 
Open University 
Govenunent/MSC 
Adutt basic educn 
Untv adult educn 
Open CoUege^ech 
Private providers 
Place of work 
Sports Centre 
WEA 

Professional Assocn 
Women's Institute 
Trade Union 
Indust Trg Board 
Other 

There aren't any 
Don't know 
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AU 
1826 
% 

33 
29 
11 

9 

9 

9 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

* 

6 
1 

25 



Potential 



Class 



Returner 


Returner 


Non-Returner 


AB 


CI 


C2 


DE 


765 


89 


972 


n 


365 


532 


657 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


45 


47 


23 


56 


39 


30 


24 


32 


28 


26 


32 


31 


27 


27 


11 


14 


10 


10 


10 


11 


11 


12 


6 


8 


8 


10 


10 


9 


13 


13 


6 


21 


12 


8 


4 


11 


6 


8 


8 


13 


8 


7 


5 


5 


3 


3 


4 


5 


4 


5 


1 


2 


12 


3 


2 


1 


2 


4 


2 


4 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


6 


3 


1 


1 


2 


0 . 


1 


2 


2 


2 


* 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 




3 


0 


• 


4 


3 


0 


* 


2 


2 


0 


4 


1 


• 


* 


1 


0 


1 


1 


• 


• 


1 


1 


0 


• 


1 


1 


• 


* 


• 


1 


• 


0 


* 


• 


* 


9 


7 


3 


11 


7 


5 


3 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


• 


1 


14 


20 


34 


11 


20 


27 


32 



numbers too small to quantify 
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The only other type of provider to be mentioned by more than 
10% of our sample was schools. However, awareness of the Open 
University and University Adult Education provision was 
relatively high among ABs, with 21% and 12% respectively 
identifying these providers. Other providers with a relatively high 
profile for some groups are Government/MSC and Community 
Education. 

It is interesting that so few respondents mentioned their place of 
work as a provider of training, especially in view of our findings 
that so mriny returners were taking courses which were 
vocationally oriented (see Chapter 2). Perhaps this was a function 
of the way in which respondents defined providers of education 
and training. They may have thought that our interest was in 
traditional providers rather than in workplace training. If this is so, 
then in-company training has been under-represented in our 
findiiigs. Our follow-up work with returners will specifically 
explore in-company training and we may have more to say on this 
issue later in the project. 

As might be expected in view of our earlier fmdings on class, 
awareness of providers was lowest among DEs - 32% were unable 
to identify a single provider - and highest among ABs - only 11% 
were unable to identify a provider. Unsurprisingly too, returners 
were better informed than non-returners about almost all 
categories of provider and were far more likely to know of at least 
one provider. Potential returners were far more likely to identify 
local authority provision than non-returners. 

We have to bear in mind that our data here might under- 
represent knowledge of providers. Some providers, such as the 
WEA, may use other institutions in which to hold classes and so 
our respondents may not have been able to identify the real 
provider of education and training. Similarly, our categories are 
not mutually exclusive and respondents who mentioned the local 
authority as a provider may have had in mind further education 
colleges, community education provision and schools. Even if this 
is the case, our data suggest that many providers need to raise their 
proHle. The type of advertising undertaken by local authorities/ 
further education colleges seems to have been relatively successful 
in making adults aware of some aspects of their provision. Clearly 
other providers need to re-think their marketing strategies. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

This chapter has been concerned with what we have called 
subsidiary factors affecting participation in education and training. 
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Whereas Chapter 2 concentrated on fundamental factors, such as 
previous educational experience and social class as contributing to 
either a positive or negative view of education and training, this 
chapter has looked at lower order factors. The key point to be 
made here is: 

# There seems to be a hierarchy of factors affecting participa tion . 
Factors such as the cost of courses and the travelling involved 
are just not relevant if you are uninterested in returning. 
Conversely such factors are unlikely to prevent return, if there is 
a commitment to returning. 

Knowledge of education and training opportunities has featured 
prominently amongst these lower order factors. The key points to 
be made here are: 

# There is widespread ignorance about the opportunities 
a vailable. Over 20% of our sample did not know if there were 
local opportunities for education and tra'ning. 

# There is widespread ignorance about open learning and 
distance learning. Some 75% of our sample did not know about 
this provision. 

# Local authorities in general and further education colleges in 
particular have been more successful than other providers in 
advertising their existence as providers of education and 
training for adults. 

# Providers of education and training need to re-think their 
marketing strategies. 
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CHAPTER 4 



FUTURE DEMAND FOR ADULT EDUCATION AND 

TRAINING 



Introduction 

We tried to estimate the future demand for adult education and 
training in two main ways. First and most straightforwardly, we 
simply asked all our respondents whether there were any classes, 
study or training which they would like to do in the future. 
However, the answers to this question have to be treated as a weak 
indicator of future demand. This is because we have no way of 
knowing how firm an intention respondents were expressing. 
Some may have indicated classes which were no more than a 
remote possibility; others may have identified classes which they 
firmly intended to return to; others again may have had no 
intention of returning and were simply giving a socially acceptable 
answer. We tried to take account of this problem in estimating 
demand in a second way. This was by paying attention to a 
particular group of respondents whom we have called potential 
returners. These are respondents who have not returned to 
education and training to date, but who have in the past made 
enquiries about classes, study or training. We suspected that the 
business cf making enquiries about courses, indicated a firmer 
intention to return than merely expressing an interest in taking 
classes at an unspecified future date. 

We thus report two separate approaches to estimating the future 
demand for education and training in this chapter. We begin by 
looking at the response of our total sample to a series of questions 
about their future intentions. This is followed by concentrating on 
what we know about potential returners. 

The extent of demand for future courses 

Only 35% of our total sample said that there were courses, 
classes, study or training which they would like to do in the future. 
Some 60% of our sample said that they had no interest in returning 
to adult education and training. If we look at the characteristics of 
those expressing an interest in return, some important points 
emerge. Table 4.1 shows these. 
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Table 4.1: Characteristics of Tliose Intending to Talie Courses in tlie Future 












Sex 






Age Band 








Class 






N- 


All 

182C 
% 


Men 
846 

% 


Women 
980 
% 


20-24 
215 
% 


25-34 
364 
% 


35-44 
311 

% 


45-54 
293 
% 


55+ 
644 

% 


AB 

272 
% 


CI 
365 

% 


C2 
532 

% 


DE 
657 
% 


Future 
Courses 


























Yes 


35 


34 


36 


46 


55 


45 


29 


18 


55 


37 


37 


24 


No 


60 


61 


59 


46 


38 


47 


67 


80 


40 


57 


58 


71 


Doa*t 
know 


5 


4 


5 


9 


6 


8 


4 


2 


5 


6 


5 


4 



I 

I 



I 

1 





Future Demand for Adult Education and Training 

We can see that very similar proportions of men and women 
expressed desire to take a course in the futo'e. However, there are 
clear age and class differences. 

The highest percentage of those interested in taking a course in 
the future was among the under 45 year olds. In marketing terms it 
appears that courses aimed at the 25 34 age group might generate 
a good response as 55% of this age group expressed an interest in 
future courses. The class differences are again striking, with 55% 
of ABs expressing an interest in returning compared with 24% of 
DEs. 

The age and class characteristics of those wanting to take 
courses in the future are particularly interesting because, as we 
shall see later in this chapter, they are similar to those of potential 
returners. This perhaps enhances the reliability of estimating the 
future demand for courses from this general data. However, 
bcrore considering potential returners in more detail, let us 
examine our general data on future demand. 

There were differences between groups. In employment terms, 
42% of those who were working, but only 29% of those who were 
not, expressed an interest in future courses. However, if we omit 
future courses which were related to the* adult's current job (such 
courses are by definition not relevant to those not working), then 
we find that a similar proportion (28%) of those who were and 
were not working, expressed an interest in taking a course in the 
future. This suggests that current employment has a significant 
effect on the likelihood of participation in education and training. 
If we consider these data alongside the ^factors' data in Chapter 2, 
it seems as though education and training are seen as more useful 
once you are in work than in helping you get a job in the first 
place. 

There was a large difference in intention to return oetween 
those who did and did not possess educational qualifications. 
Some 22% of those with no qualifications expressed an interest in 
future courses compared with 41% of those with minimum level 
qualifications (less than 5 grades) and 55?/o of those with more 
than minimum level. 

It will be seen that our data on fundamental factors affecting 
participation are ';onsistent with our data on future intentions. The 
class and previous educational experience of our respondents are 
dominant indicators of the likely future interest in education and 
training, just as they are for participation in adult education and 
traming in general. We have been able to refine this picture a little 
by adding two further characteristics influencing demand. These 
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are the importance of being in work and the interest among xlc 
under 45s in future courses. A further influence on future demand 
could be whether there had already been a return to education and 
training. We were, therefore, interested in what our returners had 
to say about their intentions of taking courses in the future. 

Returners and future demand for education and training 

The first point to make here is that a greater proportion of 
returners than of non-returners said they would like to take 
courses in the future. This is hardly surprising. 



Table 4.2: Future Intentions of Returners 




All 


Returners 


Non-Returners 




N=1826 


N=765 


N=1061 




% 


% 


% 


Future 








Course 








Yes 


35 


49 


25 


No 


60 


45 


70 


Don't Know 


5 


6 


4 



What is more surprising is that 45% of returners expressed no 
interest in returning. This a|^arent lack of interest in returning is 
surprising in view of the commitment of returners to their courses. 
In Chapter 2 we drew attention to the fact that 66% of returners 
were on courses lasting 11 weeks or more. All we can suggest to 
explain these data is that there may be two types of commitment to 
courses. There may be a commitment to a particular course or 
subject which adults follow through until they feel that they have 
exhausted the courses on that subject. A different kind of 
commitment may be to participating in adult education and 
training in general. Adults who indicated that they wanted to take 
a course in the future are more likely to be those who fell into the 
second category. Beyond this, of course, our survey question 
assumed that returning is well thought out and pre-planned. As we 
mentioned in Chapter 3, we know for some returners that the 
decision to return is not like this at all. Rather it is generated by a 
variety of factors and is more spontaneous than our survey 
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questions allowed. There is the further possibility that some adults 
were wary of indicating that they wanted to take a certain course in 
advance of successfully completing their current course. It may be 
that adults studying 'O' grades and Highers, for instance, are ^hary 
of indicating plans for college or university in advance of attaining 
the necessary entry qualifications. 

Whatever the explanation for the high percentage of returners 
expressing no interest in further returns, three main points stand 
out from th3se data: 

• Returners are more interested in further courses than non- 
returners. 

• 49% of returners expressed an interest in returning in the 
future. 

• As many as a quarter of non-returners expressed an interest 
in returning to classes in the future. 

Taken together with the extent of previous participation in 
education and training, these figures give some cause for concern. 
Some 42% of our total sample had returned to education and 
training at some time, and 35% of our total sample expressed an 
interest in attending classes in the future. 

Strict comparisons of participation rates with other countries are 
not really possible, given different sampling techniques and 
differently worded survey questions. Perhaps the most appropriate 
comparison is \^'\Xh the ACACE (1982) survey in England and 
Wales. Here 47% of their total sample as opposed to our 42% had 
returned to education and training. Differences in the sample and 
in what counted as education and training probably account for 
most of the difference between participation rates here. However, 
61% of the ACACE sample said that they would like to take a 
course in the future, as compared to our 3^o, There were 
differences in the wording used for this question and the 
proportion of returners in this 61% is not clear. Nevertheless, the 
comparison is worth making. 

What kinds of courses are in demand? 

As well as asking respondents whether there were courses they 
would like to do in the future, we asked about the subject matter 
of such course., the purpose of such courses and the preferred 
mode of attendance. It will be seen from the data below that 
interest was expressed in a wide variety of courses. (Categories are 
an adaptation of those used by ACACE.) 
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Table 4.3: Subjects in Dmund 





Total 


Men 


Women 




N=642 


N=291 


N=350 




% 


% 


% 


Conq>uter studies 


12 


11 


12 


Fore^ languages 


10 


8 


11 


HamUcrafis 


9 


1 


16 


Siorthand/typing/office 


9 


* 


17 


Cookery 


7 


* 


12 


Art (paiiiting etc) 


7 


6 


7 


Sdenoe/maths/technology 


7 


8 


6 


Business/inanagement 


6 


10 


4 


Trades/service subjects 


6 


9 


4 


Engmeering/technical 


5 


12 


0 


Arts subjects 


5 


5 


4 


En^foh language/lit 


5 


4 


5 


^rts/keep fit 


4 


4 


4 


Social work/services 


4 


3 


5 


Drama/musk 


4 


3 


4 


Nursingr midwifery 


3 


1 


5 


Sodal science 


3 


2 


4 


Carpentry/DIY 


3 


5 


2 


HobS>ies (non sport) 


3 


4 


3 


Teuchtf training 


2 


3 


2 


Health course 


2 


1 


2 


V4U UlBUllClliUlvC 


2 


■J 
J 


1 
1 


Photography 


2 


4 


1 


Trade union courses 


1 


1 




Building irades/surveying 


1 


2 




Prrntivr nrntina 

- ' - 


1 

* 


2 


1 


Other courses 


11 


14 


8 


Don't know 


3 


4 


2 


* numbers too small to quantify 





Only computer studies and foreign languages capture the interest 
of 10% or more of our total sample, although there were particular 
subjects of interest only to one sex. These subjects were 
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unsurprising. Handicrafts, shorthand/typing and cookery were 
almost exclusively of interest to women. Similarly, engineering, 
business/management and trades subjects were of more interest to 
men. What was more surprising was the lack of sex bias in the 
demand for courses in computing and in science, mathematics and 

technology. . 

Small base numbers make it inappropriate to generalise about 
courses preferred by particular social classes, age groups and 
previous educational experience. No preliminary hypotheses 
emerge from such analyses in any event. 

The purpose of future returns 

Both vocational and personal interest factors featured highly 
among the purposes of future return. 
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TaUe 4.4: The Purposes of Future Return 



Non- 



Total Men Women Returners Returners 

N=642 N=291 N=350 N=372 N=269 



% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


19 


31 


9 


23 


14 


26 


20 


31 


22 


31 


22 


24 


21 


24 


19 


59 


56 


61 


60 


57 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


2 


4 



The job you are doing now 
A job you hope to get 
Increasing your qualifications 
Personal interests/hobbies 
Unwaged work (housework/ 

voluntary) 
Other 

Don't know 

Note: Respondents were able to give more than one answer and so the 
totals exceed 100 



At first glance, personal interests appear to dominate the 
purpose of future returns. However, if we take present and future 
job purposes together, 45% of our sample identify vocational 
purposes for return. If we add to this those indicating increasing 
qualifications as a purpose, we have a total of 67% identifying 
vocational purposes for future participation in education and 
training. It is difficult to be precise here since qualifications can be 
gained for personal satisfaction as well as for their exchange value 
in the labour market. The important point is that b.'^th personal 
interest and vocational motives feature strongly in the purposes of 
future return. 
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There are clear differences in the purpose cited by men and 
women. Men were much more likely than women to cite their 
current job as a reason for returning in the future. Conversely, 
women were more likely to cite a pos!»ible future job. This reflects 
a difference in work status of the two groups: some 65% of women 
were not working compared to 33% of men. 

This difference in work status may also explain the different 
emphasis given by returners and by non-returners in the purposes 
of return. Returners were interested in both current and future job 
relatedness while non-returners were jftiore likely to cite a job they 
hoped to get as the purpose of future participation in education 
and traming. About 54% of non-returners were unemployed, 
compared to 46% of returners. 

So far our data on future demand has shown no clear pattern on 
the subject matter of courses. Similarly, the purposes of future 
return have been fairly evenly divided between job-relatedness 
and personal interest. When we come to look at the preferred 
mode of future participation in courses, however, clear messages 
emerge. 

Preferred mode of attendance 

We asked our 642 respondents expressing an interest in 
returning to education and training in the future about their 
preferred mode of attendance. Table 4.5 shows their answers. 



Table 4.5: Preferred '^lode of Attendance 



Full-time 

Part-time during the day 
Day release 
Sandwich/block release 
Evening class 
Correspondence 
Other 
Don't know 



Total 


Men 


Women 


N=642 


N=291 


N=350 


% 


7o 


% 


15 


18 


13 


23 


12 


32 


7 


11 


3 


2 


4 


1 


45 


44 


46 


5 


7 


3 


2 


3 


1 


4 


5 


3 



There is a clear preference for evening classes by both men and 
^ women. We do not know, of course, whether this is because it is 
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most familiar or whether other modes have been tried and found 
to be unsatisfactory. Looking more closely at women's 
preferences, almost one third of the sample prefer part-time 
attendance during the day, perhaps because of domestic 
commitments. Day and block release seem unpopular. Also 
unpopular are correspondence courses. Again, it is impossible to 
say whether this is based on previous experience or on 
unfamiliarity. In the case of correspondence courses, it gives pause 
for thought to those committed to developing distance and open 
learning. 

There were some differences amongst groups which are worth 
pointing out. Working status was associated with particular 
preferences. Evening classes were preferred by 51% of those in 
work, compared to 37% of those not working. Only 9% of those in 
work preferred part-time day courses, compared to 42% of those 
out of work. We suspect that this difference is partly accounted for 
by the gender differences mentioned above. 

There were also some age and social class effects. Full-time and 
day release courses were most likely to be preferred by those in the 
20-24 age range and were least popular with those over 44. Interest 
in full-time courses was highest among DEs and lowest among 
ABs. There was less interest in part-time day classes among C2s 
(13%) than in any other class. 

There was little difference between returners and non-returners 
in their preferred mode of attendance. 

Just as in modes of attendance a clear pattern emerged in 
response to a question on certification of future courses, as Table 
4.6 demonstrates. 



Table 4.6: The Demand for Certification 




lotal 




N=642 




% 


Certificate 


52 


No certificate 


30 


Don't mind 


8 


Don't know 


9 



Over half these interested in taking courses in the future said 
they would like the course to result in a certificate. This preference 
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Tabk 4.7: The Demand for Certificatioii by Course 






Computer 


Foreign 






Studies 


Languages Secretarial 


Handicrafts 




N=76 


N=61 N^59 


N=57 




% 


% % 


% 


Yes 


48 


30 79 


0 


No 




3o 10 


/o 


Don't mind 


9 


22 S 


4 


uon t Know 


19 


11 fi 


11 




Cookery 


Business 


Engineering 




N=57 


N=41 


N=35 




% 


% 


% 


Yes 


32 


59 


79 


No 


52 


13 


14 


Don't mind 


11 


5 


1 


Don't know 


5 


22 


5 
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for certificates seems extremely high, especially in view of the 
earlier finding that 22% of this group gave the purpose of return as 
gaining a qualification. It may be that asking a specific question on 
certification concentrated respondents' minds. Certainly when we 
looked at the demand for certification in relation to the seven most 
popular subjects, a picture emerged about these courses' 
vocational or general interest orientation. 

We* think it fair to suggest that those intending to return to 
handicraft will do so overwhelmingly for personal interest reasons. 
Just as those intending to return to engineering and secretarial 
classes will be doing so for vocational reasons. The table warns us, 
however, about the dangers of being too glib in using the subject 
m-^^ter of courses alone as an indicator of the primacy of 
vocational or of personal interest motives in returning to education 
and training. The 38% who do not want a certificate in foreign 
languages, strongly suggests a personal interest motive such as 
being able to communicate while on holiday abroad. 

The other major point to make about certification is that there is 
a steady decline in preference for qualifications as age increases. 
As many as 78% of 20-24 year olds were interested in courses 
which would result in certificates. Only 11% of the 55+ group 
were interested in such courses. 

All the data on future demand which we have considered so far 
suggest the need for diversity of provision. Future returners show 
an interest in a wide range of subject matter. They return for a 
variety of purposes. They show a clear preference for evening 
classes as a mode of attendance, but certain groups show 
preferences for other modes. There is a high demand for 
certification of vocational courses, and less of a demand for 
certification of personal interest courses. All this points to keeping 
as many adult education pots boiling as possible, if these diverse 
demands are to be met. Does the same picture emerge when we 
look more closely at those who have made enquiries about 
courses, but who have not yet participated in education and 
training? 

Potential returners 

Before examining the data on potential returners, we should 
stress that we are dealing with small numbers. Potential returners 
constituted just 5% (N=89) of our total sample, and 8% of our 
total non-returner population. Generalisations from this number 
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should be treated cautiously. However, it seemed to us that 
potential returners had distinctive characteristics as a group which 
are important for two reasons. First, they suggest nreas where 
efforts to increase participation in education and training could be 
targeted. Secondly, they help to substantiate our view that there 
are fundamental factors affecting return to education and training. 

What are the distinctive characteristics of potential returners? 
Table 4.8 shows these by comparing them with non-returners. 



Table 4.8: Characteristics of Potential Returners 



Potential 
Returners (PR) 
N=89 

% 



Non-Returners 
(excluding PR) 
N=972 

% 



Sex 






Men 


46 


44 


Women 


54 


56 


Age 






20-24 


28 


13 


25-34 


34 


19 


35-44 


9 


15 


45-54 


10 


15 


55+ 


19 


38 


Class 






AB 


16 


6 


CI 


15 


15 


C2 


36 


30 


DE 


32 


4Q 



Almost two thirds of potential returners fall into the under 35 
age-range (N=55). This, taken together with current demographic 
trends, suggests that providers could profitably target the under 
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3Ss. In social class terms, the C2s and DEs form the largest 
proportion of the potential returner population. The table could 
be misleading here, however, as these classes formed the greatest 
representation in our total sample. If we consider potential 
returners as a proportion of all members of particular social 
classes, then 20% of ABs are potential returners, compared with 
8% of Cls, 10% of C2s and 6% of DEs. 

When we came to look at factors other than class affecting 
participation, potential returners tend to cite different factors from 
other non-returners. 



Table 4.9: Most Important Factors Affecting Participation: 
Potential Returners and Non-Returners 





Potential 


Non-Returners 




Returners (PR) (excluding PR) 




N=89 


N=972 




% 


% 


Not really interested 


9 


30 


Haven't got the time 


21 


16 


Have to look after the 






children/dependents 


17 


13 


Wouldn't help in a job 


2 


8 


No suitable course in the area 


7 


2 



The table suggests, and we stress that because of small numbers 
of potential returners it can only suggest, that there are distinctive 
factors affecting the non-participation of potential returners. 
Potential returners cite time factors more frequently than non* 

frequently than non-returners. On the other hand, 9% give lack of 
interest as the most important factor compared with 30% of non* 
returners giving this reason for lack of participation. One has to 
conclude that either potential returners are more socially adept 
than non-returners at giving 'acceptable' reasons for not returning, 
or that time factors are genuinely constraining them from 
returning. Our inclination is towards the genuine constraints of 
domestic commitments and other time factors, and hence a view 
that potential returners are likely to continue to be interested in 
returning to education and training. Indeed over two thirds of 
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potential returners expressed a desire to take courses in the future. 
Interestingly enough, potential returners were much more likely 
than either returaers or non-returners to want job related courses 
when asked about future intentions. 

Our view of potential returners' likely continuing interest in 
education and training is supported by the data on potential 
returners' previous educational experience. If educational 
experience is indeed a fundamental factor affecting return, 
potential returners were different from non-returners and more 
like returners. 



TaUe 4.10: Educational Experience of Returners, Potential 
Returners and Non-Returners 

Potential Non-Returners 
Returners Returners (excluding PR) 





N=765 


N=89 


N=972 




% 


% 


% 


None 


22 


34 


59 


Less than 5 'O' grades 


24 


29 


16 


5 or more 'O' grades 


11 


7 


4 


Apprenticeship 


10 


10 


7 


Intermediate 


3 


2 


1 


Higher/'A' level 


10 


6 


3 


Advanced 


15 


10 


3 


Other/Don't know 


5 


2 


7 



A similar pattern emerged when we looked at school leaving 
age. Potential returners were more likely than non-rptiirnpr<i to 
have completed their education at age 19 or over and to have 
taken a full-time course within two years of leaving school. 

In summary, our data on potential returners suggests the 
following: 

# Potential returners are different from non-returners in terms 
of educational experience, age, class and in the factors 
affecting their participation in education and training. 
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# Potential returners are likely to maintain an interest m 
returning to education and training. 

# Potential returners are more interested in job related future 
courses than are returners or non-returners. 

# Potential returner^ are likely to be under 35. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

In this chapter we have approached the question of future 
demand for education and training in two ways. First, we 
considered the information gained by asking a series of questions 
about future provision. Secondly, we looked at a particular group 
of respondents, whom we called potential returners. This group 
had already expressed an interest in returnmg by making enquiries 
about courses, but for one reason or another had not actually 
participated in education and trainmg. We suspected this group 
might have firmer intentions of returning to education and training 
in the future than other non-returners. 

Taking all these pieces of information together what can we say 
about future demand? 




A. The Extent of Future Demand 

# Estimating the extent of future demand is difficult. This 
should be firmly borne in mind when reading the 
remainder of this section. We have no way of knowing 
how firm an intention to return to courses in the future 
is. Furthermore, decisions to return may be spontaneous 
rather than pre-planned. 

# The numbers expressing an interest in taking courses in 
the future are comparatively low. Only 35% of our 
sample expressed such an interest. 

# People who had already returned to education and 
training were more iikeiy lo say thai they intended to 
return in the future. 

# Only 25% of those who had never returned expressed an 
interest in doing so. Of these, around 35% were 
potential returners. Future demand is strongest among 
under 35s and within the AB social class. 

# Attracting people back into education and training who 
have not previously participated in it will be difficult. 
Our data do not suggest that there is a latent demand for 
education and training among non-returners. 
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B. TheiUiidorihroviBioninDeiiia^ 

• There is a demand for a wide variety of courses in terms 
of subjects, 

• There is a preference for part-time provision. 

• There is an overwhelming preference for evening classes. 
As a second choice, women clearly prefer part-time day 
classes to other kinds of provision. 

# Correspondence courses seem unpopular. Open and 
distance learning providers need to take this into account 
in marketing their courses, 

# Vocational and personal interest or hobby motives 
feature strongly as purposes, 

# There is a demand for certification of vocational 
courses. 
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CHAPTER 5 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESEARCH: 
AN OVERVIEW 

Introduction 

This study arose out of labour policy concerns. Economic trends 
convinced the government that Britain needed a flexible and 
responsive workforce in order to achieve and sustain economic 
growth in a fiercely competitive world market. One way of 
obtaining a flexible and responsive work force was through the 
participation of that workforce in education and training. 
However, little was known about the participation of adults in 
education and training in Scotland and so research was 
commissioned to help inform policy. It is appropriate, therefore, 
to try to draw together the various threads of this report into a 
final series of policy implications. It is important to make four 
things clear, however, before we do so. 

Firstly, it was not in our remit to investigate the validity of the 
assertion that Britain needs a flexible and responsive workforce. 
Even if this had been an aspect of the research, since we are not 
economists, we would have been unable to carry it out. Nor have 
we been able to investigate the claim that recurrent education and 
training is a means to achieving this end. This is a case where we 
have been unable to hold in question the ideology underpinnmg 
the research. 

Secondly, this report concentrates on one aspect of the research, 
a survey of the general population in Scotland about their 
participation or lack of participation in education and training. 
The policy implications deriving from this survey will be 
supplemented in due course by policy implications generated by a 
survey of providers of education and training and by a survey of 
employers. In other words, the porfcy implications here are 
derived from the general population's views and can only tell us 
part of the story about adult participation in education and 
training. 

Thirdly, we have not confined ourselves to researching 
vocational training: indeed, as Chapter 1 tries to make cl<*ar, we 
had a very wide view of what counted as education and training. 
Our intention has been to provide a general picture of adult 
participation in Scotland which can be used as a b^ckcloth for 
more particularistic studies by ourselves and others. 
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Adult Participation in Education and Training 

Lastly, Some of the data on adult returners which we collected 
as part of the survey are not reported here. We are currently 
following up a sample of these returners and we intend to produce 
a separate report. 

Our approach has been to identify what seem to us to be the 
main issues arising from Chapters 2, 3 and 4 and to extrapolate 
policy implications from these. A fuller discussion of the issues and 
a more discursive approach to the policy implications can, of 
course, be found in these chapters. 

THE EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 

A participation rate of 42% of the general adult population in 
some form of education and training is in itself encouraging. 
However, the low participation rates of those in social class D£, 
where 77% have never returned to education and training is 
appalling. 

Policy ImpUcMtkm: If a flexible and responsive work force is 
required in all sections of the British economy, then particular 
efforts are needed to encourage semi- and unskilled workers back 
into education and training. 

PtiUcy ImpUaitkm: Less attention needs to be paid to the 
professions since 74% of ABs have returned to education and 
training at some time. 

PtMcy ImpUcatkm: Attempts should be made to attract under 
35s in particular back into education and training. Thoy are likely 
to be more responsive than older age groups. 

FACTORS AFFECTING PARTICIPATION 

There is a hierarchy of factors affecting participation. A 
fundamental factor, lack of interest in returning, is associated not 
only with social class, but also with previous educational 

^YfV»ri^n/»^ Tli^ l^«c ciirr'Accfiil initial Arl>ir>f)*irkn Koc KAAn *V%a Iaoo 

likely is interest in returning. 

Polky ImpUaitkm: Many of the previous suggestions for 
improving participation rates, such as improved educational 
guidance services, may only have marginal effects, in terms of 
numbers. The quality of guidance is, of course, a separate issue. 

Polky Implkaikm: The usefulness of education and training 
needs to be forcefully portrayed. Th.i» applies both to usefulness in 
the labour market and usefulness in terms of personal enjoyment 
or fulfilment. 
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Policy Implications of the Research: an overview 

Pudky tmpUcBthn: Where education and training is different 
from the probable school experience of adults, this needs to be 
highlighted. Attention should be drawn to new teaching methods, 
resources and, where appropriate, to new approaches to 
assessment. 

Particular factors are associated with particular groups, such as 
women and those in work. Those in employment tend to see 
returning to job related education and training as more useful in 
relation to their current employment or promotion than in finding 
a job. 

Polky Implkmtkm: More extensive provision of facilities (such 
as creches) by providers, may encourage more women to return to 
education and training. 

PoUcy ImpUcMtha: Adult education needs to be made attractive 
to both the employed and the unemployed. The value of 
developing both specific and generic skills should be stressed. 
Benefits of adult education have to be credible and participants* 
expectations realistic. Otherwise more damage than good will be 
done to the image of adult education. 

KNo VLEDGE OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Knowledge of local opportunities, of providers of education and 
training and of distance learning opportunities was generally poor. 
Further education colleges were the best known providers. 

Pohcy implication: Providers of auuh education and training 
need to re-think their marketing strategies. 

Polky ImpUcatim: There is an urgent need for the advertising of 
distance learning opportunities, given both the lack of knowledge 
about them and the unpopularity of correspondence courses as a 
type of provision, 

PoUcy impUcMtion: There needs t • be more stress on the 
diversity of courses available. People's .aiage of adult education as 
consisting mainly of twilight classes at the local further education 
college needs to be changed. 

PoUcy Implkatioa: Further education colleges seem to have 
been most successful in advertising their existence. They should 
explore ways in which they can improve on this. 

FUTURE DEMAND 

We stressed in Chapi^r 4 that interest in returning to classes in 
the future was expressed by only 35% of our Sumple. We hope that 
action arising Trom some of the policy implications made above 
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will increase this figure. In this section w : confine ourselves to the 
implications for kinds of provision. 

FoBcy ImpUcMiha: A variety of courses in terms of subject 
matter should be provided. There is a demand for both vocational 
and personal interest courses. 

FoUcy ImpUcatkm: There is particular interest in part-time 
courses, especially evening classes. 

PoUcy ImpUcatkm: Although evening classes were the most 
popular, part-time day courses are also particularly attractive to 
women. 

PoUcy ImpUcMtkm: Courses which lead to certification will be 
attractive. 

Conclusion: a brief comment on contextual factors 

There is a danger that in looking at particular policy implications 
more general factors concerning adult education and training are 
overlooked. We end, therefore, with a brief reminder about the 
context in which this research was undertaken. 

The most important point to make is that the continuing 
education and traming of adults has emerged as a policy concern 
only in the recent past. Adult education has long been the 
Cinderella of the education world, both in terms of priorities for 
resources and in terms of public image. It is hardly surprising in 
these circumstances that interest in participation is low. As we 
indicated in Chapter 3, better marketing and publicity is not the 
magic answer to problems of low rates of participation. However, 
the extent of ignorance about the scope of opportunities available, 
particularly about distance learning, can do nothing to enhance 
participation rates. Indeed it would be interesting to repeat our 
survey on knowledge of opportunities and on future intentions 
after « concerted advertising campaign. We might establish if any 
non-returners were transformed into returners as a consequence. 

The need is for a change in general societal attitudes to the value 
of education and training for adults throughout society in general. 
This is at the heart of almost all of our policy implications. Clearly 
a start is being made through government sponsoring of PICKUP, 
the creation of the Open College, RESTART and Action Plan in 
Scotland. Most recently, indeed, the government has coordinated 
its various schemes for the unemployed into what one hopes will 
be a coherent training programme. There is a great deal still to do. 
Adult education and training needs a high positive profile in order 
to encourage greater participation. 
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Appendix A: Survey Questionnaire 



SECTION A of the questionnaire concerned respondents' voting 
intentions as part of System Three's monthly omnibus survey. 
System Three also collect routine personal characteristics data. The 
questions on these are not included. 



Atl ALL AOBD 10 AMD OVU 



1*4 Ilka to uk you mm ^iM^tloaa ■bout oducatloa M<t trilala(. 
Tkor« uro no rlgkt or *rmi( aaavara to tkoaa ^ucatloaa uru 
latar«at«d la jour oglaloai . «h«tb»r jrou kava doaa aajr Xurtk«r 
■dttcatloB and tralalaf or aot. 



Can fou emmt jour alad kick io vkia you 
Imtt ■ekool. Wltkla tka 3 yiiri ittir jou 
lutt ■ebool» did fou do aaj full-tl— itudj 
or eouraaa »klck laatod tor 9 aoaths or aori? 



Yaa 

No 

(Ooa't knov) 



•YIS' 
•HO' 



, ASK t a 

OK *DOII'T 



SKIP TO 1.5 



Wltkla tki a ?■■« ot (Inlaklac tkit courii, 
did fou taka aajr ■ubatquaat full-tl— couraaa 
wkick iaatad for ninm aoatki or morn? 



No 

(Oor't know) 



hUPKAT THIS QUISTION UNTIL YOU GKT THI ANSWKK 'NO' , THIN GO TO B.3 



Did jrou finlih that lait couiie you 
autioiffd betor* 1985^ 



No 

Still doing court* 
Don' t know 



r 



'YES*, OR 'DON'T KNOw! CO TO B 4 

•NO' OR ST I LL DOING COURSE', CO TO NEXT SECTION 



(It) 

1 

a 

Y 



(IT) 
1 

a 

Y 



(IB) 
1 

2 
3 
Y 
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5.S 



low ol4 wr» you vImb you riDltb*d tli* 

VMTI III AGI mm AM) i TBABt < 

IP IQTiU. • LU8 TIAN M. VRITI IN '10' 

an nil aqi at all urn quutions. 

NOV tlir TO B.f 



Ag« fiBftod i»at cour»« 



15 or u»d«r 

If 

17 

!• 

It 

io 

31 
22 
23 

24 or oTor 



(IB) 
I 

i 

3 
4 

S 

' "e" 

7 
B 
B 

0 



Bow old ««r« you vlMn you loft school? 

IBin IB AGI Tint ADD 2 YlAtS - 

IP TOTAL - LBtt nun 20, VBin m <20' 

on mis AGB AT ALL LATIX QOltTlOMB 



hM9 loft ichool; 



14 or undor 

15 

16 

17 

IB 

19 or oTor 



(30) 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
« 



I mid liko to mmk you mmm qu«*tloiic .bout any •ducotlon and 
traialnt you k«T« Boim Blaco tBo M« of (AOB IN BOX AT B.4/B.5) 
It tfootn't BBttor vlMtbor It vm mt vork, collog*. hoao or 
•l««wBor«, or vbotbor it ««• :*ull-tla«, pirt-tlao or in tho •Tonlnga 



BlDCo tto ago of (PBOM B.4/B.5} until now, 
knvo you doao any kind of otudy or trtlnlni 
or BttoBtfcd any claaaat includlni bobblat or 
BoraoBBl intoraat claatat? 



IP 




, 00 TO B.7 




IP 


•BO' 


OB •DON'T KNOB'. 


SKIP TO B.16 



Yaa 

No 

(Dob' 



(31) 
1 
3 
V 



DIB the tlaa you apcnt on aaj^ of thana clanaan, 
•tudy or tralnlat last in totil for 7 houra or sora? 
Tkaaa 7 bourn or aora should fsll vithln 3 
coaaacutlTa aontks. 



Yes 

No 

(Don't know) 



(33) 
I 
3 

y 



•ns^ 

'NO' 



, 00 TO B 8 
OB 'DON'T t» 



Wblcli Is tha aoot racant cisss. study or trslnlng that you'va 
dona, Isatlng 7 hours or aora? 



(33) 



VRITB IN FULL OBTAILS 



SPBCIPy SUBJECT 



(34) 
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mom cu» 

VM ttet eourt*. 



lomg iXd/will joa tak* part? 



IMV CAID 

Uem «M tb« clM«, ■tudjr or training 
paid for? 

HOLTI-CODXMG ALLOWID 



8B0V CAID 

Waa thia claaa. atudjr or training 
ralatad to any of thaaa? 
You aajr chooaa aora than ona 



laa4wlcfc/fcio»k ralaaaa 
rart-tlM teriat tte day 
Day ralaaaa Cfroa work) 
Iraatac claaa 

A cT T» ap c a4 aa c« covraa atiiilad 
at hOB 

Otkar (ancXFT) 



(tea't kM) 



OS) 
1 

a 

3 
4 



LMa tkaa 4 waaka 
Batvaaa 4 waaka aad 10 vaaka 
11 waaka - iK<dar • aoatka 
i aoatka - 1 yaar 
Mora tkaa a yaar 
(Don't know) 



Did it/ftill it raault in any kind of 
eartificata (for axaapla a aviaaist 
eartificata, aa '0' grada. City and 
Oallda, WD ate)? 

(OOOl '*ATTX1IDAIICI CIBTXPXCATI ONLY" AS 'NO' ) 



Yaf 

No 

Don't 



CM) 

1 

a 

3 
4 

5 
Y 



(37) 
1 

a 

Y 



ly aa 

■y apousa/paranta/otbar fially aakara 
By aaployar 

■y Scottiah Iducation Oapt. (SID) 
ly Hanpoaar Sanricaa Caaaiaaioa(MSC) 
ly otkar fovaraaaat aiaacy 
Local authority graat/buraary 
Soaa othar aaana 
It vaa fraa 
Don't know 



(at) 



Tha job you vara doing than 
A job you hoptd to gat 
Paraoaal iatareata or hobbiaa 
Incraaaing your qualificationa 
Unvagad with vork 

(houtavork/voluntary ate) 
Othar 
Don ' t know 



(39) 

1 
2 
3 
4 
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• .14 


MOV CABM. mVK USPOKDCKT 


LOOKS 


AT •OTM 








Qb tfeBM tvB carte «f 1 aoaa 


rOBBOB 


a 


^pla hava glvaa (or doing 








clBBB«l, •tmif ar traiBlBt aBoa th 


•1 


r hava 


laft achool. collan 








or mivoralty. Wki«k mt th—m ro 


Bl 


laaa ayply to tho laat couraa 








nm MBtUM«? raott ABy ottora? 








■ .11 


no* CAiM 
















VMck of ttooa roBsoaa la tho »oat 


laportBBt OB47 KXRGU CODg OMLV 










1.14 


• .19 


1 


1 14 


1 19 






Aay 




■oat 


1 


Aay 


MOBt 






roaaoBS 




1 


roaaoai 


lap 






(30) 




(91) 


1 


(91) 


(99) 


Xstar««t«« U atvin&j^feklBK elMaai 


1 




1 


PtdB't iBTolva too auch %iMBmi« 


1 


1 




tlM at MhMl ate/ 


2 




a 


rait X eOBld afford It 


3 


s 










Vaatod to laprova quailfloatiaBB 


9 


9 


Umn a 


lot trwm elMBoo/atBiyiBc 


9 




9 


•aw a«TBrtlaod/haBr« about/ 


4 


4 




it BMtd to watvl ta bb 


4 




4 










it Biskt Iwlp aa flBaBclBlly 


» 




9 


■BltBbla eo«raa la tho araa 


9 


9 




it Biskt hBlp aa la B7 Job 


• 




• 


Faally aaBo«rBgo4 aa 


g 


• 




it Bis^ tolp aa f Ud a Job 


7 




7 


ftipXaTBr avggBBtod it 






■•va f 1 


ioBda/<aally go to closaa 


1 > 




• 


•abjoct iataroatod aa 


• 


t 


r«lt I 


kB4 tfeo tlBO far it 


• 




• 


Oava aa ooaathlag to do 


g 


g 












Othar 




X 












Doa't haov 




Y 






















U 




•KIP 


to B U 1 






l.ll 


tlBca tho ago of (AGI AT i.4/l.»). 


hava 


yott 




(34) 




tvar aada oatulrlai or aakad (or 


laforaatlOB Yaa 




1 




abottt aay poraoaBl latarait claitai, atutfy Mo 




3 




or trolBlag caiarBaaT 








(DoD't know) 


Y 


• .IT 


tm CARM. mtmt 


moan 


LOOM 


\T BOTl 






Ob tkoaa t«o CBr«a aro aoM 


t ttt tho 


raaao 


mm poopla bava glvaa for not having 






ioao aay elBsaoa . atuay or 












mivorilty. Which ot thaaa raaaoBB apply to you7 








mom Aay othort? 














• 11 


MOW CAIM 
















Vhich of thaaa rBatoai !• 


tho aoit 


iBportaat ooaT SIMCU CODS ONLY 










• . 17 


• 


. 18 




• 17 


• IB 






Any 


Moat 




Any 


■oat 




r 


aBBOBB 


lap 




raaaoa 


J lap. 






0») 


o» 




(37) 


(99) 


!lot raally iatar«ata4 in atudylnc/ 


1 




1 


Couldn't afford to 


1 


1 




couraoo 








DldB't know how to find out 


a 


3 


Tiaa at aehool put oft atttdyins 


3 




2 


vb«t clafoat 






L«ar« 


Boro froa Ufa thaa troa 


3 




9 


Didn't know tort of claaaat 


3 


3 




studylBg 








liha to do 






Ceiirt«a araa't atafitl to sa 


4 




4 


Mo auitabla couraa in tha araa 


4 


4 


itoiylM «0ttl4a't kalp tlBueiallr 


5 




S 


lava to look aftar ehildran/ 




S 


!le Folat Awulte' t kalp la job 


e 




• 


dapandaati 




^ polBt/^ultfB't kalp find a job 


7 




7 


HuabaBd/«l<a doaan't want aa to 


e 


6 


Stodylat sot for paepla lika aa 


I 




• 


laployar didn't want aa to do 


7 


7 


toaa of trlattda/tuUly lo to 


9 




9 


•aing phyaiCBlly diiahlad 


8 


6 




clBBaai/atudy 








nakaa it difficult 






StuayiBK vould BAlta dlaaatittlad 


0 




0 


Having aadical problaa Bakaa 


9 






with Bv lift 








li difficult 






tIavaD ' 


t got tba tlaa 


\ 




X 


Don't hava qualifications to applv 0 


Q 


Too auch travalllat Involvad 


V 




Y 


Did apply/vaan't of farad placa 


\ 


\ 












Othar (SPECinf) 








krm thBf •my e •tudyUg or traioittg 

«o«r«M ttet you «e«li Ukm to «o la futur*. 
if thBj wmrn •vAlltkloT for nwrn^lm, to 
loartt Mr* aWat • teMy or p«rioaal i«t«r««t 
or to hmlp jom vltk your pr««Mt or posoifelo 
(«t«ro MiyloyBoatr 



Tm 
Mo 

(Don't kao«) 



OB) 
1 
S 
Y 



ir 


*TIS'. QO TO B.SO 




ir 


*IK>' OK 'OOM'T DIOV* 


. UIP TO 1.24 



Vhat clMBoo, otudy or tr«ioi«f courooo vould you likt to do7 
A«y otkoroT WBITB » tPKirr tUUICT 



(40) 



(41) 



») not CAKP 

For ••ch ooo fou*v« ■•otlonod. sro tiMy 
rolatod to uxf ot thooo? If you fool 
that • couroo i« rolatod to aor* than 
OBO of thooa, ploaaa aay. 



Tha job you ara doing now 
A job you kopa to t«t 
Paraonal iataraata or kobbiaa 
Incraaalng your quallf Icationa 
Unwagad work (louaavork/ 

voluntary ate] 

Otbar 

Doo't know 



lir OWLY OKI COMtSI MJDTTlOWn) AT ■ 20 a). SU P TO B 221 



Which ona of thaaa claaaaa, atudy or trainiog couraaa that you 
•aatlonad would you noat lika to do? WRITI IR DBTAltS OP ONI OOUMSi 

OKLY 



SBOV CAHO 

Would you prafar thla course to b« 



Full tias 

Sandwich/block ralaaaa 

Part-tiM during tha day 

Day ralaaaa (froa work) 

In tha avaniog 

A corraapondaoca couria 

Othar 

Don ' 1 know 



Would thxa class , study or training course 
you arc aoat interested in result lusdistely 
in an> kind of certificste (for inatsnce, 
a swiaaing certificate, an 'O' grade. 

City «nd Guilds. HND etc)'' 



(CODE 'ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATE OHi\" AS NO) 



Yea 

No 

Don't aind 
Don't know 
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krm ttor« uj clasaaa, atudy or tralftlftg 
•pportwitlM for ftdvlta In jour local ar«a7 



Ar« tlMr« mmj cl^—m, at«47 or tratalftg 
opvertwltlM 09mm to atelta wkick 
oo«M *> totftllj in 



Vho proTltfM or proaotM elMa«a, 
atniy or trftialftg opfortviltloa 
tor aMtat 

Wmm Amy otlMra? DO MT PKMrt 



If IH MMVT nv TO 
fUTt III fOLL MTAILI 



•.ST 



•WW CABO 

WkMt ara your oaln laiaura tioa 
latoroata and actlvltlaa? 
Any othara? 
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Rccumnt education and training are seen 
as vital to tusteining economic growth. Yet 
Ktde ia known about the extent of 
participation in education and training 
anuNng tf*c general adult population This 
book reports tfie findings frwn a survey of 
2,000 adults on their athtudes towards 
returning to education and training. It 
identifies dtfleiences between returners 
and noif rehimers and h^h^ts factors 
affecting paitidpaiion. The book also 
includes findings on how well inarmed 
adults are about the opportunities 
available to them. A major strengtii of the 
book is that the policy impHcations of the 
survey are drawn out, chapter by chapter, 
and are then summarised In the final 
chapter. 
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